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certainly lead to an intolerable tyranny in sober 
practice. Utopia is not the final remedy for the 
ills of social life. This More himself admits, and 
his admission distinguishes him from _ the 
socialist doctrinaire who imagines that the 
salvation of humanity consists in the realisation 
of a certain system of social doctrine. The 
necessity of constructing a State on logical 
principles, of carrying out the communistic theory 
all through, compels him at times to fit himself 
into the role of the visionary rather than the 
practical statesman. It would none the less be a 
mistake to infer that the practical statesman 
was lost in the visionary. The practical instinct 
lurks, as we have seen, in almost every page. 
This is the main purport of the book, and we 
must make considerable allowance for the 
literary necessities of Utopia as a work of imagji- 
nation. The author allows himself occasionally a 
good deal of poetic licence, for Utopia is poetry as 
well as criticism. But when its form is discounted 
it retains a precious worth as an earnest of better 
things for down-trodden humanity. 
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